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Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  one  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress,  and 
especially  of  yesterday  and  to-day,  which  will  arrest  and  fix  the  attention  not 
only  of  every  member  of  this  House,  but  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country; 
and  that  is,  that  while  a  fierce,  unscrupulous,  and  almost  revolutionaiy  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Democratic  party  is  threatening  the  Federal  Government 
with  violent  resistance  to  a  draft  for  the  purpose  of  recruting  an  army  for  the 
Union,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  in  order  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
and  preserve  the  life  of  the  nation,  the  leaders  in  this  House  are  persistently 
and  factiously  opposing  every  proposed  method  of  obtaining  soldiers  from  any 
other  quarter.  They  say  you  shall  have  no  more  recruits  from  the  free  States, 
and  also  declare  we  shall  not  have  them  from  ahy  other  source;  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic leaders,  and  their  political  confreres  of  the  border  States,  give  us  to 
understand  that  if  a  single  soldier,  black  or  white,  is  obtained  to  recruit  our 
decimated  regiments,  it  shall  be  in  spite  of  their  efforts  here  and  at  home.  I 
put  it  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  House  and  of  the  country  if  that  is  not 
the  fact  as  evinced  by  the  history  of  the  last  two  months,  and  especially  as 
presented  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  House  yesterday  and  last 
night.  We  propose  to  send  out  our  recruiting  officers  through  the  loyal  States, 
and  these  rebel  sympathizers,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  leadership  and 
name  of  Democracy,  meet  us  and  say,  "  you  shall  not  have  a  man."  We  turn 
to  the  free  colored  men  of  African  descent,  and  to  the  poor  slave  held  in  the 
grasp  of  a  rebel,  and  propose  to  ask  and  require  him  to  help  fight  the  battles 
of  the  country,  and  to  give  him  that  freedom  for  himself  and  family  of  which 
he  never  ought  to  have  been  deprived,  and  these  same  rebel  sympathizers  insist 
that  shall  not  be  done.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  in  his  place  last  night, 
in  the  appropriate  spirit  of  that  despotism  for  the  perpetuity  of  which  he 
pleads  so  vehemently,  and  with  a  vigor  and  animation  which  one  would  hardly 
expect  to  characterize  the  efforts  of  one  of  his  advanced  years,  said  that  he 
would  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  die  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  rather  than  allow  this  bill  to  pass.  And  that  is  claimed  to  be  Democracy 
— the  Democracy  of  to-day  1 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  give  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  credit  for  one  thing, 
and  that  is  for  Ijeing  consistent  as  well  as  persistent ;  for  from  the  very  first 
outbreak  of  this  rebellion,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  any  manifestations  of  his  pur- 
pose, he  has  distinctly  by  his  votes  and  speeches  indicated  to  the  House  that 
he  preferred  slavery  to  the  country,  and  if  one  or  the  other  must  perish,  slavery 
or  the  Union,  he  proclaims  by  his  conduct,  more  loudly  than  words  could  ex- 
press it,  "let  the  Union  perish,  but  let  slavery  live!" 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE.  The  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  the  only 
manifestation  I  have  given  to  the  House  on  that  subject  was  in  answer  to  a 
question  he  asked  me.  He  used  the  figure  of  a  ship,  with  the  Union  and  slavery 
on  board  of  it,  and  he  asked  me,  if  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  disaster  to  throw 
one  or  the  other  overboard,  which  would  I  throw  overboard  ?  I  told  him  that 
I  would  throw  him  and  the  abolitionists  overboard,  and' save  both.  That  was 
all  I  said.     [Applause  in  the  galleries] 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  will  state  that  if  there  is  any  further  disturb- 


aB.ee  in  the  galleriea,  it  will  be  hia  duty  to  have  the  galleries  cleared.  This  is 
a  deliberative  body. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  I  will  put  the  question  to  the  gentleman  now,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  free  all  the  slaves  and  enlist  them  in  order  to  save  the  Union,  whether 
he  is  willing  that  it  shall  be  done  ? 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE.  I  will  play  the  Yankee  on  you,  and  ask  you  a  question 
in  return.  If  the  Union  is  to  be  saved  or  the  negroes  freed,  are  you  in  favor  of 
emancipating  the  slaves  and  of  letting  the  Union  slide?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  I  am  in  favor  of  saving  the  Union  first,  last,  and  forever, 
by  any  means  and  all  means,  by  abolishing  slavery  or  by  not  abolishing  it,  as 
it  can  best  be  done.  That  is  what  I  am  in  favor  of.  Now,  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  McPHERSON.  If  it  is  in  my  power,  I  object  to  any  further  interrup- 
tion, unless  the  gentleman  yields  the  floor  unconditionally. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  cannot  yield  the  floor  if  there 
be  objection. 

Mr.  Mcpherson.   Weii,  i  object, 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  much  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  which  does  not  need  any  reply.  I  wish,  however,  to  refer  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  manner  and  language  of  the  gentleman,  and  to  the  spirit  which  he 
manifested  toward  our  generals — one  of  them,  at  least — in  the  field.  He  speaks 
of  General  Hunter  as  "this  man  Hunter."  Is  he,  then,  some  obscure,  unwor- 
thy individual,  whom  the  nation  knows  nothing  about,  or  knows  only  to  con- 
temn ?  Some  one  here  has  said  that  I  never  praise  any  one.  I  am  not  very 
much  given  to  personal  eulogy,  I  confess;  but  the  whole  nation  is  aware  that 
General  Hunter  is  a  man  whose  cnaracter  is  pure  beyond  suspicion,  brave  be- 
yond doubt ;  and,  though  characterized  by  the  gentleman  as  "  this  man  Hun- 
ter," bears  to-day  honorable  scars  upon  his  person,  which  he  received  on  the 
battle-field  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Sir,  shall  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest 
officers  in  our  Army,  even  now  leading  on  our  soldiers  in  this  great  death- 
struggle  for  national  life,  be  characterized  in  this  manner?  General  Butler, 
too,  is  spoken  of  and  in  still  harsher  language.  The  gentleman  does  not  give 
him  his  title,  but  calls  him  "Mister"  instead  of  "General"  Butler  and  refers 
eneeringly  to  the  sword  which  this  House  voted  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  rules  any  remaks  about  the  sword  out  of  order. 
The  subject  is  not  before  the  House. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  Well,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  House  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  think  that  if  no  one  makes  the  point  of  order, 
the  Chair  hardly  ought  to  do  it. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  makes  the  point  on  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY,  The  Chair  allowed  the  gentleman  to  go  on ;  and  now,  if 
he  will  allow  me  to  go  on,  it  will  be  all  right.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  language  employed  when  speaking  of  loyal 
generals  like  General  Hunter  and  General  Butler,  and  that  employed  by  the 
gentleman  when  he  came  to  speak  of  Twiggs,  the  traitor — a  man  who  has  be- 
trayed his  country  after  being  educated  at  its  expense  and  loaded  with  its 
honors.  The  gentleman  speaks  of  him — Twiggs,  whose  memory  will  rot — as 
a  brave  man,  who  received  these  swords  for  honorable  service.  He  speaks  in 
language  of  the  utmost  deference  and  respect  of  the  perfidiuous  traitor  who 
raised  his  bloody  hand  against  his  country,  and  basely  abandoned  the  loyal 
soldiers  whom  he  could  not  corrupt.  This  recreant  officer,  who  abandoned  the 
testimonials  of  his  country  to  the  custody  of  a  negress,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  gentleman  is  an  honorable  and  brave  man  ;  but  these  loyal  generals,  who 
are  devoting  their  best  services  to  their  country,  ai"e  spoken  of  as  "  this  man 
Hunter,"  and  "the  infamous  Butler."  Sir,  I  protest  against  the  use  of  such 
language,  not  only  in  the  name  of  justice,  but  m  the  name  of  common  decency. 
Sir,  a  fellow-feeling  make  us  wondrous  kind. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE.     The  gentleman  will  allow  me. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.     No,  sir ;  not  unless  the  gentleman  can  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE.  He  misrepresents  my  language;  and  I  have  a  right  to 
interrupt  him. 

The  SPEAKER.     Not  without  the  gentleman's  consent. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  I  appeal  to  the  reporters,  and  ask  them  not  to  change  the 
gentleman's  language  at  the  Globe  office  to-night,  and  it  will  be  seen  whether 
■i.  misrepresent  him. 


Mr.  WICKLIFFE.     I  do  not  care  where  you  look  for  it. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.     I  do  not  yield  at  present 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE.     Have  I  not  a  right  to  make  a  personal  explanation? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  unless  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yields  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE.  Very  well ;  let  him  go  along.  The  country  knows  the 
gentleman,  and  knows  me,  too. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  That  is  true ;  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  [Laughter.]  The 
gentleman  says  that  General  Butler  has  become  demoralized,  and  he  has  to  as- 
sign some  reason  for  that  demoralization  ;  because  General  Butler  was  recently 
one  of  the  gentleman's  political  associates,  and  was  then  a  high-minded,  chiv- 
alrous, honorable  man,  as  everybody  is,  indeed,  who  is  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  live  upon  the  unrequited  toil  of  their  fellow-men.  So  there  must  be  some 
reason  assigned  for  his  sudden  change  from  an  honorable  and  chivalrous  gen- 
tleman to  an  infamous  man ;  and  what  was  it?  Why  that  the  demoralization 
is  the  result  of  having  had  the  command  of  negroes,  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  gentleman,  "niggers" — a  word  I  never  use,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
vulgar,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  Sacretary  of  State  is  reported  to  have 
Baid  that  no  one  will  ever  be  President  who  says  "  nigger."  [Great  laughter.] 
Aspirants  will  please  take  notice. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  take  issue  with  the 
gentleman  on  that  point ;  but  I  want  to  suggest  this :  if  the  military  command 
of  negroes  worked  such  a  wonderful  and  sudden  transformation  as  that  which 
the  gentleman  portrays  in  the  case  of  General  Butler,  what  kind  of  a  transfor- 
mation and  demoralization  does  the  command  of  a  plantation  of  negroes  work 
during  the  long  life  of  a  slaveholder  who  can  say  to  this  man,  "go,  and  he 
goeth,"  and  to  another,  "come,  and  he  cometh,"  and  to  this  man,  "do  this,  and 
he  doeth  it ;"  and  who,  perhaps,  is  one  whose  own  hand  has  buried  the  knotted 
scourge  deep  in  the  quivering  flesh  of  woman  ?  Sir,  I  believe  that  such  authori- 
ty does  demoralize  men.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  We  see  exemplifications  of  it 
everywhere,  even  within  this  HalL  It  has  worked  a  wonderful  transformation 
in  the  character  of  the  slaveholder,  having  well-nigh  eaten  out  the  patriotism 
of  the  entire  class.  It  has  worked  a  wonderful  demoralization  in  the  heart  of 
the  people,  from  which,  I  thank  God,  they  are  recovering.  It  has  well-nigh  be- 
numbed the  conscience  of  the  nation  on  the  question  of  human  liberty,  extend- 
ing, like  the  electric  fish,  its  stupefying  influence  far  beyond  the  point  of  con- 
tact If  it  had  not  infiltrated  its  virus  all  over  the  nation,  there  could  be  do 
question  about  the  enactment  of  a  law  like  that  now  before  the  House.  The 
nation  would  rise  up  in  the  justice  of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  its  own  might, 
and  decree  freedom  to  every  human  being  within  the  limits  of  this  free  Repub- 
lic It  demoralizes  to  have  command  of  negroes,  quotha?  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it,  especially  if  the  relation  is  that  of  slaveholder  and  slave.  It  has  worked  a 
most  wonderful  demoralizing  transformation  on  those  who  have  controlled  Jhe 
political  destinies  of  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  and  who  have  now  gone  into 
rebellion  to  fight  for  the  perpetuity  of  their  aristocratic  and  exclusive,  power. 
Sir,  while  we  have  these  living  exemplifications  of  the  degradation  whieh  is 
produced  by  the  command  over  slaves,  I  shall  not  deny  or  contest  the  point. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  come  to  a  fact  or  two.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question.  Here  was  one  Robert  Small,  who  took  a  rebel  vessel  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  and  carried  it  to  the  loyal  fleet.  I  would  like  to  know 
from  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  whether  he  would  have  received  that  ves- 
sel at  the  hands  of  Robert  Small,  the  runaway  slave  ? 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE.  I  would  just  as  soon  as  I  would  re«eive  anything  feom 
you.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  There  is  a  further  exemplification  of  the  degradation  which 
this  thing  works.  [Laughter.]  I  would  like  to  know  from  that  gentleman 
whether,  if  he  had  received  the  vessel,  he  would  have  sent  back  Robert  Small, 
the  fugitive  slave,  to  his  master  ?  I  would  like  to  know  from  any  of  those 
gentlemen  over  there,  who  get  up  and  prate  about  feeding  these  contrabands, 
as  they  are  termed,  about  receiving  them  into  our  camps,  and  giving  them  food 
to  prevent  them  from  starving,  and  clothing  to  keep  them  from  perishing, 
would  you  have  sent  back  Robert  Small!  I  beg  for  an  answer.  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE.     I  will  answer  no  more  of  your  questions.     [Laughter] 

Mr.  BIDDLE.  I  must  remind  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the  act -of 
Congress  is  the  answer  to  his  question. 


Mr.  LOVEJOY.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  shown  more  wisdom  in 
refusing  to  answer  my  questions  than  he  has  manifested  on  any  occasion  since 
he  has  been  a  member  of  Congress.     [Laughter.] 

Now  a  word  in  relation  to  the  object  of  the  war,  which  is  often  paraded 
here,  and,  although  honestly  believed  by  the  masses  who  read  their  speeches, 
dishonestly  stated  by  those  who  make  them.  The  gentlemen  make  a  dishonest 
statement  when  they  say  that  the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  carrying  on  this 
war  as  an  anti-slavery  or  abolition  war.  I  am  thought  tolerably  radical,  I  be- 
lieve. And  yet  I  have  never  pleaded  for  the  war  with  that  as  an  ultimate  ob- 
ject in  view;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have,  again  and  again,  distinctly  disa- 
vowed it  on  this  floor.  The  Republicans  did  not  make  the  war  for  any  purpose. 
The  rebels  make  war  to  destroy  the  nation;  we  to  save  it.  And  the  gentle- 
man, whether  intentionally  or  not,  misrepresents  the  facts  when  he  says  that 
there  is  any  member  on  this  floor  who  desires  to  prosecute  this  war  as  an  abo- 
lition war,  as  an  anti-slavery  war.  "But,"  say  gentlemen,  "you  want  to  do 
away  with  slavery."  Certainly.  "Why?"  Because  in  suppressing  the  rebellion 
and  preserving  the  Union  it  is  necessary  as  a  means,  and  not  as  an  end ;  although 
God  knows  the  means  are  just  such  means  as  I  desire  to  be  used.  We  gain  a 
double  object.  That  I  never  deny.  How  is  it  with  a  company  of  firemen  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  when  the  flames  are  sweeping  from  block  to  block,  leap- 
ing from  one  street  to  another,  and  devouring  everything  in  their  path?  The 
firemen,  it  may  be,  find  it  necessary,  when  they  come  to  the  marble  palace  of 
Stewart,  to  cease  throwing  water,  and  put  powder  under  and  blow  it  up;  and 
these  Democratic  constitutional  croakers  come  up  and  say,  "  you  were  organized 
to  put  out  the  fire,  and  not  to  blow  up  houses.  Men  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  their  private  property,  and  you  are  destroying  it."  Yet  have  they  not 
the  right  to  destroy  it?  Yes.  As  an  ultimate  purpose?  No;  but  as  a  means 
to  extinguish  the  flames ;  and  the  mayor  orders  it,  although  sworn  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  citizen.  And  so  we  have  a  right  to  explode  this  infernal 
bastile  of  slavery  in  order  to  preserve  the  glorious  temple  of  constitutional 
freedom  and  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  That  is  precisely  the  relation 
which  abolition  and  emancipation  sustain  to  this  war.  When  the  President 
declared  that  if  he  could  better  save  the  Union  without  liberating  a  slave,  he 
would  do  it,  I  responded  "Amen."  I  said,  "if  you  can  do  so,  Mr.  President,  in 
God's  name,  do  it."  I  say  so  now,  and  say  it  honestly.  But  I  say  it  is  evident 
to  any  one  who  is  not  infatuated,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  cannot  be  done.  I 
would  not  imitate  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  in  using  any  improper  lan- 
guage ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  man  who  advocates  leaving  these  slaves 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  to  toil  for  them,  to  raise  subsistence  for  their  armies, 
dig  their  trenches,  throw  up  their  intrenchments,  and  fire  their  guns,  is  a  fair, 
candidate  for  an  insane  asylum,  or  else  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  traitors; 
for  certainly  nothing  else  could  so  blind  him.  That  is  precisely  the  relation 
which  the  anti-slavery  men  and  the  measures  they  propose  sustain  to  this  re- 
bellion, in  emancipating  and  using  the  slave. 

And  now,  in  regard  to  "general  Sambo,"  "colonel  Sambo,"  or  "eaptain 
Sambo."  Why,  sir,  I  do  not  advocate  putting  white  men  under  black  officers. 
Nobody  else  does  or  ever  did.  But,  as  God  is  my  judge,  I  would  rather  follow 
the  black  man  than  a  slaveholder  as  an  ofiieer,  for  I  would  expect  that  the  one 
would  betray  me,  whatever  his  ability,  while  I  am  sure  the  other  would  be 
loyal  and  true,  and  fight  it  out.  [Laughter.]  That  is  my  individual  opinion, 
and  a  very  correct  one,  I  believe.  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  these  gentlemen 
sinking  in  the  river,  just  going  under;  having  sunk  twice,  and  about  to  go 
down  the  third  time,  beyond  which  there  is  no  rescue  or  resuscitation;  I  would 
like  to  see  them  sinking,  out  in  the  current,  with  a  black  man  on  shore  throw- 
ing out  a  coil  of  rope,  as  the  Spaniard  does  his  lasso,  right  before  the  sinking 
Democrat.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Democrat  who  would  not  grasp  the  means 
of  safety  thus  afforded ;  and  when  "  colonel  Sombo  "  or  "captain  Sambo  "  drew 
iiim  ashore,  he  would  not  have  been  performing  half  so  good  a  service  as  he 
woiild  if  he  were  shooting  the  rebels.     [Laughter.] 

Another  position  of  anti-slavery  men  is  misunderstood  in  this:  that  we  claim 
that  the  black  man  shall  be  enlisted  on  his  own  account.  We  do  no  such  thing. 
The  black  man  is  of  no  consequence,  and  neither  is  the  white  man,  in  compari- 
son with  the  life  of  the  nation.  We  are  to  use  the  black  man  just  at  such  times 
and  in  such  modes  as  can  best  promote  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  ea- 
tablisli  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws.  That  is  the  position. 


And  now,  if  these  gentlemen  are  honest,  they  never  will  repeat  their  misrepre- 
sentations hereafter. 

"  Would  I  arm  negroes?"  Ay,  sir,  not  only  would  I  arm  negroes,  but  I  would 
arm  mules  and  make  them  shooting  machines  to  kill  rebels,  if  I  could.  I  would 
employ  the  lowest  and  feeblest  agency  in  this  war  with  the  highest  and  might- 
iest. I  would  enlist  the  most  stupid  man  that  could  carry  and  use  a  musket, 
and  at  the  same  time  play  upon  them  the  artillery  of  heaven's  wrath  till  every 
rebel  was  dead,  or  penitent  and  submissive  to  the  authority  of  the  Constitution. 
§|p6ir.  would  any  one  object  to  employing  the  negro  to  put  out  the  flames  that  are 
consuming  the  dwelling  in  which,  perhaps,  are  those  who  are  dearer  to  uathan 
life  ?     And  shall  we  not  use  him  to  save  the  nation's  life  f    Sir,  it  is  infatuation. 

Mr.  DUNN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  If 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.     For  how  long? 

Mr.  DUNN.     For  perhaps  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.     I  will  yield  the  gentleman  ten  minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  am  obliged  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  because  I  have  a 
purpose  in  interrupting  him  just  here.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  action  upon  this 
bill  by  discussing  the  merits  of  democracy.  I  have  no  especial  regard  for  that 
institution,  but  1  am  afraid  that  such  general,  sweeping  denunciations  of  the 
democratic  party  as  the  gentleman  has  indulged  in  may  have  a  bad  effect.  I, 
at  least,  have  full  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States,  no  matter  to  what  party  they  may  belong. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  I  want  to  say  a  single  word  right  there.  The  gentleman's 
faith  in  the  loyalty  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  the  country  is  well 
grounded.  It  exists  all  through  the  country,  and  I  have  expressed  my  belief  in 
it  as  strongly  as  [  could.  Democrats,  Republicans,  Abolitionists,  men  of  every 
political  stripe,  are  loyal,  and  bear  the  country  as  upon  a  great  ocean  of  patri- 
otism. The  only  exceptions  are  found  among  the  Democrats.  I  believe  it  now, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  their  leaders  who 
w»uld  take  them  out  of  the  path  of  loyalty  and  nationalism  shall  be  buried 
beneath  them. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  am  very  glad  we  agree  in  this  matter.  I  am  very  glad,  too, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mi'.  Wiokltffe]  has  had  full  freedom  of 
debate  upon  this  occasion.  He  seems  to  be  a  lingering  relic  of  that  dynasty 
which  for  so  long  a  period  tyrannized  over  this  country. 

The  gentleman  ascribes  to  me  a  sentiment  which  I  never  entertained,  and 
never  expressed.  He  states  that  I  have  abandoned  my  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  white  men  of  the  North  to  crush  out  this  rebellion. 

Mr,  WICKLIFFE.     Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  correct  him? 

Mr.  DUNN.     I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE.     I  claim  the  right  to  correct  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DUNN.  The  gentleman  refused  to  yield  to  me,  and  I  must  decline  to 
yield  now. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE.  The  gentleman  misrepresents  what  I  said,  and  I  claim 
the  right  under  the  rules  to  correct  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  not  the  right  under  the  rules  to  make 
a  correction  without  the  consent  of  the  gentleman  who  holds  the  floor. 

Mr.  DUNN.  When  this  rebellion  broke  out  there  was  no  man  in  this  House 
more  averse  than  I  was  to  the  employment  of  negroes  in  this  war.  I  thought 
there  was  a  loyal  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  the  white  people  at  the  South, 
which  would  develop  itself  during  the  progress  of  this  war,  and  make  itself 
efficient  in  sustaining  the  power  of  this  Government  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  In  this  I  have  been  disappointed  as  to  the  white  men.  But  I  find  that 
there  is  in  all  those  rebellious  States  a  large  population  which,  although  their 
skins  may  be  dark,  yet  have  hearts  in  sympathy  with  my  Government  in  this 
struggle.  And  if  they  are  willing  to  brave  the  perils  of  war  in  defence  of  the 
nation,  if  they  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  this  war,  in  which  they  have  so 
deep  an  interest,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  take  part  with  us  in 
carrying  it  on. 

The  gentleman  puts  a  case,  and  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
it  The  gentleman  said  that  if  a  black  captain  should  be  taken  prisoner  we 
would  wish  to  exchange  him  for  a  white  rebel  captain;  and  he  speaks  as  if  that 
would  be  a  great  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  white  population.  Sir,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  black  man,  private  or  officer,  who  fights  for  my  country,  is  better 
than  a  traitor  to  mj-  country,  though  the  traitor's  Anglo-Saxon  skin  may  be  so 


white  and  so  thin  that  you  may  see  through  it  the  veins  of  his  face.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  place  the  man  who  fights  for  the  country,  not  only 
upon  the  same  platform,  and  claim  for  him  a  position  as  the  equal,  but  as  the 
superior  of  the  man  who  fights  against  my  country.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
black  skin  than  a  black  heart. 

I  would  suppose,  from  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  that  he 
would  deem  it  an  especial  misfortune  if  a  rebel  should  be  shot  by  a  black  man. 
I  should  think,  from  his  argument,  that  if  his  own  son  were  fighting  in  this 
war,  he  would  rather  he  should  be  shot  down  by  a  white  traitor  than  for 
his  life  to  be  saved  by  a  black  man.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  son  in  this 
war;  he  is  fighting  on  the  right  side,  sir;  and  I  would  rather  his  life 
should  be  saved  by  a  true  and  loyal  black  man  than  that  he  should  go  down 
to  the  grave  beneath  the  stroke  of  a  white  traitor. 

The  gentleman,  as  I  understood  him,  proposed  to  introduce  a  resolution  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  General  Butler  at  New  Orleans.  I  hope  when  he 
does  that  he  will  also  extend  his  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson 
at  New  Oi'leans.  Did  he  not  lead  black  men  there,  and  did  he  not,  by  their 
assistance,  win  a  victory  which  has  made  his  name  immortal,  and  did  he  not 
thank  them  in  his  public  orders  for  their  excellent  conduct  on  that  occasion  ? 
Sir,  when  you  attack  the  conduct  of  General  Butler  as  to  organizing  and  arm- 
ing negro  troops,  you  must  go  back  and  attack  also  the  memory  of  the  hero  of 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  of  1814. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  say  a  word  ? 
Mr.  DUNN.  No,  sir.  I  decline  to  yield.  I  understand  that  General  Jack- 
son and  his  white  volunteers  in  arms  fought  side  by  side  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  with  black  men,  not  in  the  same  companies,  perhaps,  but  on  the  sam-e 
field.  And,  sir,  we  know  that  Commodore  Perry  won  his  most  brilliant 
victory  on  Lake  Erie  by  the  help  of  black  sailors.  We  know,  too,  that  in 
the  revolutionary  war  black  men  were  used  to  fight  on  our  side,  and  that 
they  were  also  used  to  fight  on  the  British  side  when  they  could  be 
induced  to  espouse  the  cause  of  our  enemies.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Commodore  Stringham  as  to  the  value  of  black  men  in  the  naval  service,  and 
his  judgment  that  it  is  proper  to  employ  them  in  such  service.  Tou  will  recol- 
lect alse  the  statement  of  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens]  as 
to  the  testimony  of  Captain  WoodhuU  in  respect  to  the  black  men  under  his 
command,  commending  them  for  the  spirit  with  which  they  handled  the  guns, 
and  for  the  bravery  and  gallantry  which  they  displayed  in  battle.  We  know, 
too,  that  the  rebels  use  this  class  of  persons  in  every  way  for  accomplishing 
their  purposes  in  this  rebellion;  and  when  they  cannot  obtain  their  services 
voluntarily  they  force  them,  as  they  did  at  Yorktown,  to  take  a  front  place  on 
the  ramparts. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  another  object  in  the  employment  of  these  men,  and  I  am 
willing  here  to  avow  it.  It  is  this;  we  have  not  only  to  conquer  this  rebel 
country,  but  we  have  to  hold  it  after  it  is  conquered.  We  have  for  a  time  to 
hold  it  by  force  of  arms;  and  the  question  arises  whether  we  shall  send  our 
men  of  the  North  there  to  perish  in  southern  ewamps  and  sickly  localities,  or 
whether  we  shall  make  use  of  that  population  which,  from  their  peculiar  phys- 
ical adaptation,  can  brave  the  malaria  of  that  climate  like  alligators?  If 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  instruct  them  in  that  use.  Teach  their 
"hands  to  war,  and  their  fingers  to  fight."  Are  they  so  brutalized  that  they 
will  not  fight  for  their  own  liberty?  Shall  we  receive  them  and  educate  them 
to  arms  for  this  purpose,  or  shall  we  send  our  own  sons  there  ?  ^ 

But  the  gentlemen  says  that  the  employment  of  these  people  will  turn  this 
iuto  a  barbarous  war.  Why,  sir,  is  it  possible  that  these  people,  who  for  gen- 
erations have  been  under  the  humanizing,  civilizing,  christianizing  influence  of 
slavery,  are  still  such  barbarians  that  we  cannot  safely  put  arms  in  their  hands 
[laughter]  without  the  commission  by  them  of  barbarous  outrages  upon  their 
beneficent  masters?  What  has  become  of  the  christianizing  influence  of 
slavery  ? 

No,  sir ;  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  let  them,  if  they  will,  shoot 
down  the  rebels,  who  would  shoot  down  our  brothers,  our  sons,  and  our  friends. 
If  you  do  not  choose  to  have  your  sons  aided  by  such  means,  I  do  choose  to  have 
mine.  My  son  was  in  the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  and  there,  I  understand,  black 
men,  forced  perhaps  by  their  masters  to  take  up  arms  against  the  cause  they 
love,  worked  the  guns  of  our  enemies.  Gentlemen  rise  here  and  denounca 
us  because  we  propose  to  secure  every  means  we  can  to  bring  this  war  to  a 


successful  termination.  What  if  white  men  can  put  down  this  rebellion?  Shall 
we  not  spare  this  precious  white  blood  if  we  can  find  black  men  in  the 
South  who  have  a  two-fold  inducement  to  take  part  in  this  contest?  Do  you 
hold  the  white  man  of  the  North  at  a  lower  price  than  the  market  value  of 
your  slaves  ?  Their  blood,  the  blood  of  our  soldiers  now  in  the  field,  is  dear 
to  our  hearts.  It  is  above  price.  We  cannot  estimate  its  value  by  all  the 
treasures  of  earth. 

Now,  sir,  shall  we  hesitate  in  this  matter?  We  do  not  hesitate  to  fire  into 
the  foits  of  tlie  South.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  destroy  their  ships,  and  all  of 
their  property  which  may  be  used  against  us  in  this  war.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  strike  down  white  men  in  arms  against  us.  But  we  must  protect  slave  prop- 
erty, as  it  is  more  precious  than  the  blood  of  our  kindred  and  friends.  Is  this 
property,  as  it  is  called,  to  be  held  as  more  precious  than  the  blood  which 
courses  in  the  veins  of  the  noble  sons  of  the  North  ? 

The  gentleman  said — and  it  is  a  statement  frequently  made  by  him — that  the 
money  which  should  have  been  paid  to  our  soldiers  or  expended  for  their  bene- 
fit has  been  employed  in  feeding  and  clothing  idle  and  lazy  contrabands.  I 
tried  at  the  time  to  correct  him.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  that  General  Meigs, 
the  Quartermaster  General,  told  me  that  such  was  not  the  case.  He  authorized 
me  to  say  so.  Negroes  are  employed  as  teamsters  and  otherwise,  and  from 
their  pay  the  Government  deducts  a  part  which  goes  to  support  those  in  the 
contraband  camps.  He  told  me  also  that  they  want  more  negro  laborers  than 
they  can  get  here.  The  Navy  wants  them.  The  Navy  has  applied  to  him  for 
them  to  serve  on  our  ships  of-war  and  other  vessels  as  stevedores  and  for  other 
service,  but  he  cannot  furnish  them. 

The  gentleman  said  that  the  rebels  had  shot  the  negro  prisoners  taken  down 
South.  Certainly  they  have.  But  these  negroes,  I  suppose,  in  his  estimation, 
are  not  men?  They  are  not  human  beings?  They  have  not  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity ?  When  the  blacks  espouse  our  cause,  to  help  us  fight  our  battles,  and 
when  they  are  taken  prisoners,  they  are  not  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  the  treatment  to  which  they  are  to  continue 
to  be  subjected  ?  I  trust  that  it  will  never  be  submitted  to.  Let  us  demand 
that  every  man  who  fights  for  our  cause  shall  be  treated  as  a  soldier,  no  matter 
whether  his  skin  be  white  or  black,  whether  he  be  a  freeman  or  a  slave.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  am  willing  to  pass  this  bill  in  the  form  desired  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  embarrassment  when 
colored  men  are  enlisted  a&  soldiers,  and  the  other  side  undertake  to  treat  them 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  war,  then  should  they  shoot  down  the  black  soldiers, 
^we  will  make  white  traitors  answer  in  blood  for  blood. 
•.«I  Jim  obliged  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
'^Mr.  LOVE.JOY.  The  gentleman  has  spoken  eo  well  that  I  would  not  have 
complained  if  he  had  used  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  put  one  more  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky ;  but  I  have  been  less  successful  with  him  than  Balaam  was  with  the 
dumb  animal  he  bestrode.  [Laughter.]  I  desired  to  ask  him  a  particular  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  insisted,  ii\  God's  name,  that  if  the  white  men  could  not 
fight  these  rebels,  if  they  could  not  suppress  this  rebellion,  we  should  not  de- 
grade ourselves  so  far  as  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  negro  to  help  us  twenty 
million  men  to  conquer  eight  million.  Very  good,  sir.  Suppose  these  twenty 
million  men,  without  employing  black  soldiers,  could  bring  the  war  to  a  close, 
reinstate  the  Constitution  in  all  of  its  glory  and  power,  and  secure  to  the  Gov- 
ernment every  rood  of  territoi-y  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  let  me 
ask  him  whether  if,  by  enlisting  these  blacks,  we  could  save  fifty  thousand  or 
one  hundred  thousand  white  loyal  men,  he  would  sacrifice  that  number  of  white 
men  rather  than  enlist  the  negroes  ?    Will  the  gentleman  answer  that  question  ? 

I  know  the  gentleman  has  claimed  that  the  loyal  slaveholder  should  not  be 
required  to  relinquish  his  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government.  I  desire 
to  know  whether  the  wife,  mother,  or  daughter,  who  surrenders  husband,  son 
or  brother,  has  a  less  sacred  right  than  the  slaveholder  has  to  the  property 
which  he  claims  in  human  beings?  They  must  surrender  brother,  son,  and 
husband,  for  the  safety  of  the  country;  and  shall  not  these  slaveholders  relin- 
quish their  stolen  slaves  ?  That  is  the  justice  of  the  pro  slavery  leaders  of  the 
Democracy.  And  let  me  say  a  word  here  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood.  I 
expect  to  be  misrepresented.  No,  sir ;  I  should  be  mistaken  were  I  to  allude 
that  way  to  the  wlTole  Democracy.     In  what  I  said  of  the  Democracy,  I  did 


■not  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  loyal  heart  which  is  heaving  all  over,  the  Union. 
I  did  not  refer  to  the  honeet  masses  of  the  Democratic  party  If  they  had  seen 
the  cloven  foot  manifested  by  the  Democratic  leaders  in  this  House,  and  in 
different  portions  of  the  country,  they  would  never  have  given  them  a  seaf 
here.  Governor  Seymour  would  not  have  been  elected  Governor  of  New  York. 
,  The  people  know  them  now. 

Mr.  VALLANDIGHAM,     We  will  try  it  next  fall. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  Try  it  whenever  you  please,  and  with  this  record  before 
them  we  shall  be  successful.  I  would  have  given  $1,000  for  it  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. They  played  the  hyprocrite.  We  knew  that  the  leaders  were  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  secessionists,  but  it  did  not  manifest  itself.  The  emancipation 
policy  of  the  President  brought  it  out.  Last  year  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky eulogized  the  President.  He  almost  put  him  on  a  niche  by  the  side  of 
Washington.  We  have  not  heard  one  word  of  eulogy  of  the  President  from 
that  gentleman  at  this  session.  The  anti-slavery  policy  of  the  President  has 
operated  upon  these  rebel  sympathizers,  like  Ithuriel's  spear,  which  brought 
Lucifer  in  full  size  from  the  disguise  of  an  ugly  toad.  The  President  touched 
the  pro-slavery  Democracy  with  his  diamond-pointed  proclamation,  and  out 
pops  the  seeesh  monster  full  grown.     [Laughter.] 

In  reference  to  this  general  matter,  1  desire  to  allude  to  a  statement  of  Cap- 
tain Woodhull  made  a  few  days  ago  in  this  House  in  the  presence  of  my  friend  ;^. 
from   Massachusetts      He  says  he  has  twenty-six  negroes  on  his  vessel,  th0^ 
Cimerone ;  that  they  man  and  work  the  guns,  and  are  among  the  best  sailors 
and  best  fighters  he  has  on  board  of  his  ship. 

Mr.  KELLET.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  cite  another  instance  here? 
Mr.  LOVEJOY.  1  will  soon.  He  says  they  stood  a  hot  and  deadly  fire  for 
five  hours  without  flinching.  He  also  referred  to  the  history  of  South  America, 
and  mentioned  several  places  where  the  blacks  had  proved  to  be  the  best  sol- 
diers in  the  field  and  actually  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  And  everybody 
knows  who  knows  anything  of  history  that  similar  numerous  instances  exist  in 
the  history  of  this  and  other  nations. 

Gentlemen  say  that  this  is  a  novel  measure,  but  it  is  not,  even  in  reference 
to  our  own  country,  and  much  less  is  it  novel  in  the  history  of  other  nations. 
The  world  is  full  of  instances  to  justify  the  course  we  propose  to  take. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  wish  to  mention  that  Commodore  Dupont  wrote ["Ob- 
ject!" "Object!"] 

Mr.  WADSWOPtTH.     I  hope  the  objection  will  be  withdrawn. 
The  objection  was  not  withdrawn.  '"^ 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  I  will  also  state  a  fact  which  I  have  from  the  mouth  of 
Colonel  Beard;  and  I  mention,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  thd*  he 
was  biased  and  warped  by  previous  views,  that  he  was  a  Democrat,  that  fee 
and  I  have  fought  political  battles  together  in  Illinois,  he  upon  the  Democratic 
and  I  upon  the  Republican  side.  He  stated  to  me  that  those  negroes  who  went 
with  him  to  destroy  certain  salt-works  in  Florida,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  in  the  papers,  fought  bravely,  and  that  although  when  they  were  first 
organized  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  the  white  soldiers,  yet 
after  they  had  fought  so  gallantly,  the  soldiers  were  not  only  willing  but  anx- 
ious that  black  men  should  be  enlisted  to  fight  this  rebellion. 

1  wish  to  refer  to  one  more  case  of  this  character,  connected  with  this  "  in- 
famous Mr.  Butler,"  a  man  than  whom  no  one  now  stands  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  countrymen.  [A  Voiok.  Among  your  loyal  countrymen.]  I 
own  no  one  as  countryman  of  mine  who  is  not  loyal.  I  do  not  expect,  of 
course,  that  he  will  stand  high  in  the  hearts  of  rebels  and  of  rebel  sympathi- 
zers; among  them  I  expect  he  will  be  called  "infamous."  And  what  did  he 
do?  He  did  nothing  but  revivify  a  military  organization  of  black  men,  that 
existed  before,  1  know  not  for  how  long.  And  here  is  the  rub :  you  may  fight 
negroes  upon  the  side  of  rebeldom,  in  companies,  regiments,  and  brigades,  to 
your  heart's  content,  and  it  is  all  right ;  but  the  moment  you  interpose,  and 
take  these  loyal  hearts  and  stout  muscles,  with  the  powers  of  endurance  they 
possess,  their  aptitude  for  discipline,  and  ready  obedience  to  orders — for  they 
acquire  discipline  and  drill  with  remarkable  facility — the  moment  we  propose 
to  employ  them  upon  the  side  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  we  hear  this 
rebelation,  that  would  drown  that  of  a  pack  of  starving  wolves  hovering  upon 
the  heels  of  a  traveler  among  the  Alpine  snows. 
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